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SIXPENCE 


S'R JOHN SIMON has succeeded in startling 

the world. Never was Budget awaited with 
less anxiety and interest. The weary taxpayer was 
persuaded that nothing would be added to the 
crushing burden on his shoulders. Incautious 
newspapers definitely announced that there would 
be no increase in income tax and spun fantastic 
fairy-tales about the vast sums that would accrue 
to the Treasury by the defeat of the tax-dodger. 
Reality scattered these opium dreams with that 
extra sixpence, which means that we must all work 
for the State for more than a quarter of our time. 
Only time can show whether this self-denying 
ordinance is wise. Trade and industry seemed in 
need of a fillip at this moment, and there is little 
encouragement that they can extract from the 
Budget. A recourse to borrowing could have been 
justified on many grounds, but sound, almost 
austere, finance has still its moral value and the 
day may come when we shall need all our credit. 
One thing the country will demand is that the vast 
sums spent on re-armament, the price of our past 
follies, shall be applied with understanding and 
efficiency. Public opinion is far from satisfied with 
our position in the air, and a thorough overhaul of 
the departments responsible is overdue. There will 


be no word of criticism for the Government’s pur- - 


chase of essential foodstuffs in readiness for an 
emergency ; the only doubt that can be expressed 
is whether the measures already taken are on an 
adequate scale. 


HE ROYAL COMMISSION on the possi- 
bility of closer co-operation between Northern 

and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is expected 
to reach Bulawayo on May 16 and Salisbury on the 
following day. Under present arrangements the 
Commission will spend a month in Northern 
Rhodesia, after which it will proceed to Nyasaland 
via Beira. It will return to Southern Rhodesia in 
August, when Lord Bledisloe, the Chairman, will 
open the Salisbury Agricultural Show. So much 
attention is being directed to the possibility of the 
amalgamation of the two Rhodesias that the duty 
of the Royal Commission to consider also the 


inclusion of Nyasaland in the proposed amal-_ 


gamation is in danger of being overlooked. 
Geographically and historically, Nyasaland has 
strong claims to become part of a Greater 
Rhodesia. If it was the child of Livingstone, it 
was also the foster-child of Rhodes. It was only 
in 1935 that Nyasaland was joined to the rest of 
Africa by rail, the link being supplied by the 
Zambezi Bridge, which was a British undertaking, 
financed by the Imperial Development Fund, 
although built in Portuguese territory. A motor 
route has since been developed, and it is now 
Possible to motor from Salisbury, the capital of 
Southern Rhodesia, to Blantyre, or to Zomba, the 
capital of Nyasaland, in a day. 


REY OWL was not long dead before rumour 
and speculation proceeded to get busy about 

him and to discover that for years he had per- 
petrated a tremendous hoax, being nothing more 
than an Englishman who had succeeded in per- 
suading everyone that he had Red Indian blood in 
his veins. Hoaxes of this kind have been success- 
fully perpetrated before for a long period of years. 
There was, for example, the case of the famous 
‘** Chinaman ”’ Musical Hall artist who carried his 
superb acting into his private life and whose secret 
of Cockney birth was kept right up to his death 
in Belgium. But, of course, it would be far easier 
for an Englishman to pose as a Chinaman in 
England and on the Continent than for a man with 
no Red Indian blood in his veins to deceive 
thousands of people in Canada into believing in 
the genuineness of his half-Indian parentage. 
Grey Owl’s Indian complexion, hair and features, 
if uninherited, must have been either a curious freak 
of nature or a veritable triumph of make-up. The 
balance of evidence, one must admit, appears to be 
in favour of the ‘‘ hoax ”’ story. But with Grey 
Owl’s widow and his old friend and publisher, 


~Mr. Lovat Dickson, still unconvinced and still 


stoutly maintaining their faith in his Indian 
descent, the element of doubt must remain. On 
one point—and the most important of all as affect- 
ing Grey Owl’s honesty and integrity—there seems 
to be no room for controversy. The romantic 
strain in him may have forced him to transform 
himself into a Red Indian, but there seems to have 
been no pose about ‘* Wa-Sha-Quon-Asin’s ”’ con- 
version from hunter to friend and champion of the 
wild animals he once used to trap. That, after all, 
was the real Grey Owl, whose memory one can 
still revere, apart from any question of his racial 
origin, 


HE CENTENARY EXHIBITION of Trans- 
Atlantic Steam Navigation at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, has recently had some 
notable additions made to it. These include an 
authentic souvenir cut from the bronze pump rod 
of the P.S. Sirius (1837), and an illustration of the 
ship’s clock decorated with a dog holding under 
its fore paw the Dog Star, Sirius, after which the 
vessel was named. This little paddle steamer, of 
703 tons gross, was despatched from Cork Har- 
bour on the 4th April, 1838, with 40 passengers 
for New York. She arrived on the 22nd April, 
1838, and it is to mark the centenary of her pioneer 
crossing of the Atlantic under continuous steam 
power, and also that of the P.S. Great Western 
which arrived on the following day, that this Ex- 
hibition has been assembled at the Science 
Museum. 


NOTHER NOTABLE ADDITION to 
this Exhibition consists of a manuscript 
letter written by Mr. Samuel Cunard, who 
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in 1839 entered into a contract with the British 
Government to commence a monthly mail steam- 
ship service from Liverpool to Halifax and Boston, 
and who thus laid the foundation of the modern 
Atlantic Steam Ferry. The first vessel of the 
Cunard Steamship Company was the P.S. 
Britannia, launched at Greenock in 1840. Her 
passenger accommodation, for 115 persons, was 
described as luxurious; but Charles Dickens, who 
crossed on the Britannia in 1842, placed on record 
in his ‘* American Notes ”’ a rather dismal account 
of the ‘‘ comforts ’’ of the voyage. The first screw- 
propelled vessel, and also the first built of iron, to 
cross the Atlantic was the S.S. Great Britain 
(1843) ; then came the Great Eastern (1858), levia- 
than of the nineteenth century, propelled both by 
paddle-wheels and a screw; contemporary models 
of both are exhibited. The vessel with the 
proudest record in the whole history of the Atlantic 
service was the R.M.S. Mauretania (1906), which 
held the Blue Riband for 22 years until the S.S. 
Bremen claimed it from her in 1929. The Exhibition 
is open free to the public on Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; Thurs- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays, from 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m.; Sundays from 2.30 to 6 p.m.; and will 
continue until the middle of September next. 


WO IMPORTANT ART Exhibitions are 
- now taking place, besides a large number of 
smaller shows of varying interest. 


The London Portrait Society’s Exhibition is at 
the New Burlington Galleries. Of the many 
canvasses on view there, a picture by R. G. Eves 
of Sir John McEwan is very good; it is painted 
with just enough detail to give an alertness and 
energy to his sitter. The portrait of Mrs. 
Grotrian by David Jagger, although a master- 
piece of technique, is’so detailed as to be tiresome— 
noihing is left to the imagination ; other canvasses 
by the same artist are better in this respect. Among 
other exhibitors, John St. Helier-Lander, whose 
portrait of the Lord Chief Justice is one of the 
best works shown, Ernest Moore, John Creatock, 
and Alexander Christie stand out as worthy of 
special attention. Lady Gatti shows a delightful 
portrait of ‘‘ Jeffreys,’’ and Mayer-Klang’s picture 
has a feeling for colour that many a finer painter 
lacks. 


The Royal Society of British artists is holding 
an Exhibition at Suffolk-street. Charles Ince 
shows some pleasant work, and R. O. Dunlop 
(206) makes a success of an ambitious figure sub- 
ject. Reginald Gammon is a water-colour painter 
of no mean skill, being very free and easy with his 
brush, and Leslie Badman, while not attaining the 
heights he achieved in ‘‘ The Greenhouse,’ is seen 
to advantage in a street study. 


Of the many other shows, one stands out as a 
giant among the pygmies. Cor Visser, at The 
Cooling Galleries, should not be missed. He is an 
artist of real talent, whose work shows strength 
and a great love of beauty. His best work is of 
Bruges, done either in water-colour or charcoal, 
tinted here and there on roof and water. He loves 
mud, too, and can paint it, and his studies of boats 
and fisher-folk are good, 


At the Redfern Gallery there is a roomful of 
Christopher Wood’s work, including the well- 
known and much reproduced ‘‘ Market Cross.’’ 

At Walker’s Galleries some excellent stained 
glass is worth seeing, designed by M. Blake and 
C. Williams, artists who deserve to be encouraged 
in view of the poor glass seen in modern church 
windows. 


The Civil Service Arts Council is holding its 
annual Exhibition in the North Hall, Western 
Gallery, S.W.7. There is the usual medley of 
good and bad, but one artist must be singled out 
for special notice owing to the originality of his 
work. Mr. N. Dudley Short, with one stroke of 
the pen, can conjure up a furious man, a docile 
rabbit or a dictator. 


“ QAILING ALONG,” which is at the 

Gaumont, is the best picture in which 
Jessie Matthews has appeared; but it is by no 
means faultless. She is paired this time with Jack 
Whiting, so far as the song and dance are con- 
cerned; and the combination’ is a good one. At 
the same time, the dances could do with some 
cutting. There is nothing very novel about the 
story, which deals with the aspirations of a stage- 
struck girl, who encounters a fairy godfather, in 
the guise of Roland Young. With the co-operation 
of this friend, she makes good; only to leave the 
scene of her triumph because her companion in 
love, played by Barry Mackay, prefers ships to 
theatres. Apart from Jessie Matthews, Roland 
Young gives his usual sound and good-humoured 
performance, and Barry Mackay is excellent as the 
virile mate on the barge where all the trouble starts. 


T IS A MOST DIFFICULT task to be fair to 
the production at Queen’s Theatre of The 
Merchant of Venice, with the ghosts of Ellen Terry 
and Norman Forbes-Robertson standing near. 
Never was there a finer Shylock than that 
portrayed by Norman Forbes: he combined 
great avarice and great hatred with a great love 
of beauty. John Gielgud makes Shylock mean and 
dirty, shallow and cruel, so that his fall, when it 
comes, is rather from the pavement to the gutter 
than from the mountain to the abyss. — If Mr. 
Gielgud’s interpretation is right, then his imper- 
sonation of Shylock is very good. This same 
criticism holds for Portia. Miss Ashcroft plays 
as a charming girl, ‘‘a thing of puffs and patches” 
with a mind behind her lovely face, but she is not 
Portia as Ellen Terry made her, calm, dignified 
and very wise. The whole production is played 
with great speed, and is light and airy as a soap 
bubble, and as unreal. It is lovely and fan- 
tastic as a dream, but lacks body, dignity and 
repose. Glen Byam Shaw is excellent as Gratiano, 
and Mr. Morland Graham as old Gobbo raises that 
part from one of mild boredom to a pitch of real 
hilarity fer which gratitude is due. 


E ARE ASKED to correct a notice that 
appeared in our issue of April 16. The 
address of the Air League of the British Empire 
is 209a, Maxwell House, Arundel-street, W.C2, 
and not 209a, Maxwell House, Arundel, as 
previously stated, 
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Leading Articles 


THE IRISH AGREEMENT 


N°? pact can ever make the British and Irish 

people understand one another. The gulf is 
probably wider between the Scot and the Irishman 
than between the Englishman and the Irishman, as 
Ulster is there to witness. The Irishman has one 
great advantage over the Englishman: he feels 
quite rightly that he has been abominably treated 
for centuries by the paramount power, and so he 
can maintain an attitude of righteous hatred. The 
Englishman, on the other hand, has been suffering 
for years past from a guilty conscience. He has 
an obscure and uneasy feeling that his Government 
has not treated his Irish neighbours well—in fact, 
he feels the curse of Cromwell on his shoulders, 
but his efforts to get rid of that curse have so far 
always landed him in deeper trouble. The trouble 
has always been a spiritual difficulty ; the Irishman 
does not see things in the same light as the 
Englishman—they wear different coloured spec- 
tacles—and, though they share the mortal necessity 
of life and death, they live and die with a different 
end in view. To-day there is an Anglo-Irish agree- 
ment which buries some of the worst bones of 
contention between the two nations—it is some- 
thing when the Times leader admits the existence 
of an Irish nation—and everything depends on the 
spirit in which that agreement is applied. On 
behalf of this country, it must be said that the 
Irish have always been as popular here as the 
English were detested in parts of Ireland, though 
the Irish virtue of politeness often glossed over the 
difference. 

If England and Ireland are friends, their friend- 
ship must be based on things as they are, and it 
is ridiculous that an uneasy conscience should drive 
us to concessions that will not be appreciated on 
the other side. Why do the B.B.C. and the Press 
fall over one another in their eagerness to talk 
about Eire? We do not talk of Deutschland for 
Germany or Espajia for Spain, and we have used 
the name of Ireland for centuries. One can under- 
stand that Eire is popular on a newspaper bill 
since it has three letters fewer than Ireland, but 
that is no reason why the ordinary person should 
be deprived of his right of arguing about the 
Emerald Isle because he is not quite sure whether 
it rhymes with ‘‘ fairy ’’ or not. Surely the people 
of Eire, whatever their insular description may be, 
would be the last people in the world to suggest 
that they have lost their birthright in Ireland 
because Northern Ireland exists with its own 
Government. 

To-day, when the Manchester Guardian is 
acclaiming the agreement as ‘‘ the best thing that 
has happened in the relations between the two 
countries since the treaty of 1921,”’ it is legitimate 
to point out to the believers in the Utopia of general 
peace that the more one nation knows about 
another, the more it is apt to dislike it. Tout 
comprendre, c’est tout pardonner is a maxim for 
demigods. In our imperfect world a nation knows 


just enough about its neighbour to dislike it 
cordially. A man does not as a rule detest his 
relation in the Antipodes; the fellow who annoys 
him is the chap behind the garden wall. Irish and 
British relations are an admirable example of the 
dangers of propinquity. Moreover, English and 
Irish talk the same language, though the Irish pro- 
nounce it better. This community of language is a 
fatal bar against mutual understanding : differences 
are infinitely exaggerated when they are expressed 
crudely in terms that cannot be modified by trans- 
lation. A man may want to murder his next door 
neighbour who has called him names in a tongue 
that he understands. It would be difficult to work 
him up into a murderous mood about his opposite 
number in Turkestan or Indo-China, whose insults 
would have to be interpreted before they could 
hurt his feelings. Scientific methods of transport 
have brought distant peoples nearer together. Our 
neighbours are no longer the nations on our 
geographical frontiers. The result is that countries 
far away, which in the past it would have been as 
hard to hate as it would be to blaspheme Odin or 
Thor, have become definite entities that the man 
in the street can dislike, thereby bringing the 
prospect of general war a step nearer. The worst 
blow of all has still been spared us. The Tower of 
Babel still stands as the fortress of peace, and a mul- 
tiplicity of tongues serves to tone down the hatred 
that any nation must necessarily feel for the ideas 
that are not its own. A single world-wide 
language would make peace impossible. 


There is one point in the agreement which 
rouses doubt in the mind of the ordinary man. 
He is ready enough to come to terms with Ireland, 
to be generous in a settlement which must be 
valuable to both parties, but he is not quite sure 
that the handing over of Berehaven, Queenstown 
and Lough Swilly, the naval stations reserved to 
British occupation since 1921, is quite such a minor 
matter as some of the commentators would suggest. 
Mr. de Valera, as the Times says, has repeatedly . 
stated that he would never tolerate any attempt 
by any foreign Power to make use of Ireland as 
a base for operations against the United Kingdom. 
These are brave words, and in these latter days 
no one would cast the shadow of a doubt on his 
sincerity, but like Hitler and Mussolini he is a 
mortal, and one would like to think there was some 
guarantee that stretched beyond the span of his 
life. The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post has 
effectively swallowed and suppressed the incon- 
venient thirst for information which so often beset 
the last half of its title, and therefore its qualified 
uncertainty about the surrender of the naval bases 
is the more striking. This Government organ 
declares that ‘‘ it must be taken for granted that the 
Government have all the assurances which they 
undoubtedly need to justify the transference of the 
Admiralty’s property and rights at Berehaven, and 
the harbour defences at Berehaven, Queenstown 
and Lough Swilly, ‘together with buildings, 
magazines, emplacements, instruments and fixed 
armaments with ammunition at the said ports.’’’ 
It is alarming to think that the D.T. and M.P.’s 
‘* it must be taken for granted ’’ means that the 
Government have not the necessary assurances; 
for if they had them, that well-informed journal 
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must know. It is unfortunately true that these 
naval bases are of the highest strategic importance, 
and one can only hope that there is some secret 
understanding which will provide for the main- 
tenance of the ports and their defences and keep 
them at the disposal of the British Fleet in case 
of emergency. 

For the rest, one can only be thankful that the 
two countries have abandoned the futile policy of 
cutting one another’s throats and come to an agree- 
ment which from the economic point of view is 
beyond criticism. 


CHECKMATE 


LD Father Heron sat high up in the branches 
of a beech tree and brooded upon the perils 
of this life. Only that morning had he had a very 
narrow escape. He had been standing in mid- 
stream so absorbed in his fishing that he had not 
seen the keeper coming round the bend of the river. 
Only when the man was almost within gunshot 
had those usually sharp eyes detected him. 
Instantly the bird had flung himself into the air 
and flown away with a squawk of fear. That 
narrow shave had frightened him, and all the 
afternoon he had squatted upon his bough to 
muster up enough courage to return to his fishing. 
He had reason enough to be apprehensive, for 
the keeper was his worst enemy and, indeed, one 
could hardly blame the man, for the heron wrought 
sad havoc amongst the smaller fry of the fishery. 
Every day the great bird could be seen standing 
knee-deep in the water, scanning the surface for 
the shadowy forms of trout or eel or frog, and such 
was his alertness that the man was unable to catch 
or shoot him. 

He looked very miserable as he sat there all 
hunched up, but in reality his only worry was the 
gnawing hunger in his stomach. He had _ not 
eaten since the previous day, and the call of the 
river was insistent. He launched himself into the 
air and with slow, powerful wing-beats he drifted 
above the green water-meadows. 

He landed on a patch of gravel, beyond which 
the river ran in shallows. For a moment he stood 
still, looking all around with his pale, blue-ringed 
eyes. Then he waded out into the water, which 
came only a little way up his long, stilt-like legs. 
His strong neck was outstretched at an angle to 
the water so that when he saw a fish his powerful 
beak could flash down like lightning. Very slowly 
he waded upstream, making scarcely a ripple as he 
passed. 

He saw a small, shadowy form below the sur- 
face. Before it could move the pick-axe of a bill 
darted down and gripped it. It was a trout of 
about four ounces. The heron lifted it clear of 
the water, threw back his head and tossed it into 
the air. As it came down he caught it tail-first 
and swallowed it. Slowly the hunter waded on. 

An hour later he was feeling much better. Five 
more small fish and two frogs had disappeared 
down his throat, and his hunger was almost gone. 
But the coast was clear and he decided to carry 
on a little longer. 

Round the bend of the river he went to where 
the water was a little deeper. Here he might 


chance on bigger game than hitherto, but what- 
ever it might be he felt quite capable of dealing 
with it. Not yet had any fish succeeded in 
escaping from him once he had it in that trap of 
a beak, one blow from which would have split the 
skull of a cat like a rotten orange. 


The river was wider here, with pollard willows 
on either bank. The branches of the trees almost 
met overhead and formed a cool green canopy. 
Their roots writhed down into the water to form 
nooks and niches in which the small things of the 
river might find sanctuary from their foes. 

Suddenly he saw movement in a patch of shadow 
beneath a willow root. .\ long sinuous shape 
writhed slowly on the muddy bottom almost in- 
distinguishable from the silt on which it lav. The 
heron stiffened into immobility. The eel was 
making for the safety of the overhanging bank. 
In a moment it would be gone. The bird poised 
himself for the stroke, and then, like the uncoiling 
of a steel spring, the dagger-beak flashed down to 
make the kill. The mandibles gripped the eel by 
the tail, and then the heron got a shock. 


As he gripped the eel the bird attempted to 
throw his head upwards so as to lift the fish high 
into the air. But, tug though he might, nothing 
happened. The eel had got most of its body in 
a hole in the bank and was coiled round a root, 
and when an eel does that it takes a lot of shifting. 
The heron braced himself, legs apart and tail 
down, and threw the whole weight of his body 
into a prolonged pull. For fully half a minute he 
hauled before he felt the squirming body give a 
little. Still keeping the strain, the bird tugged 
again, and again he felt that he had moved his 
quarry a little. 

All at once the eel gave way and the heron stag- 
gered back, and then he knew that the trouble had 
only begun. The cel was a monster, fully three 
feet long and thick in proportion. It jerked and 
writhed like india-rubber as the heron drew it clear 
of the water. So furious were its struggles that 
the bird could scarcely hold it. He knew that his 
only chance of killing it lay in bearing it to the 
bank and beating its head in. He had no chance 
to change his grip and the eel was fighting like a 
mad thing. He turned and waded towards the 
bank, bearing his furiously struggling victim with 
him. 

He had reached the bank when it happened. 
The eel flung itself round and round in its efforts 
to escape. The slippery body twined itself round 
the heron’s neck and drew itself tight. The bird 
choked as the coils grew closer. It released its 
hold on the eel’s tail and seized the small head. 
But, too late, even though those bony mandibles 
crushed the skull the bird’s sight was failing, his 
breath was cut off and he staggered and fluttered 
his wings in a vain effort to rid himself of the 
dying eel. More and more frantic grew his 
struggles, more and more convulsive grew his 
wing-beats until he seemed to be performing some 
weird dance. ... 

Next morning the keeper, on his rounds, found 
a dead heron on the river bank, and curled tightly 
round its neck was an eel with a broken head. 


DAN RUSSELL, 
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ANSWERS TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


MPHERE is no greater fallacy than to imagine 

that an omelette cannot be made in England 
just as good as in France. 1 remember seeing the 
original Madame Poulard, at the Mont St. Michel, 
making her famous omelettes, fifty years ago, and 
I enjoyed them immensely. But I have enjoyed 
just as much, and I consider that they were just as 
good, the omelettes which dear old Baker, in the 
days of 24, Mark-lane, used to make for us on his 
gas-ring in the cellar. And Baker was a pure-bred 
Cockney who had never been to any cookery 
school. 


To make a good omelette, one must have a frying- 
pan which is never used for any other cooking ; 
also one that is never washed, but rubbed clean 
after use, first of all with some tissue paper and 
then with a piece of clean rag. An iron or copper 
pan, enamelled or not, is best; aluminium is not 
good for omelettes. 


Some people claim that a little water, or milk or 
cream should be added to the eggs; others recom- 
mend an extra whipped white of egg to make the 
omelette lighter. Chaque bonne femme asa maniere, 
and I prefer my own bonne femme’s way to all 
others’. She believes in the same number of yolks 
and whites and nothing else, for a plain omelette, 
except, of course, pepper and salt. Beat the eggs 
to a froth smartly, but do not go on beating them 
half-heartedly for a long time. Put enough fresh 
butter—it must be fresh and good butter—in the 
pan on the fire to cover it all when melted, and as 
it begins to smoke give the eggs one last sharp 
beating and pour them gently in the pan. Take 
then the pan away from the hottest place on the 
stove, or reduce the heat by half, if on a gas fire. 
Let the omelette cook slowly, holding the handle 
of the pan in your left hand, and a flat, smooth, 
palette knife in the right. Pass the knife round 
the edge of the pan as the eggs begin to set and 
to adhere to the pan, and tilt it so that some of the 
liquid egg mixture inside may pass outside. 
Repeat this until there is only a small quantity 
of liquid or creamy egg mixture in the centre; 
remove, then, the pan from the fire, shake it gently, 
and the omelette should slip out of the pan on toa 
hot dish ready to receive it. If inclined to stick 
at any point, help it along with the palette knife. 
When half the omelette has slipped on to the dish, 
a turn of the wrist will enable you, after a little 
practice, to turn the second half over the first ; what 
is left of the semi-liquid egg mixture will thus be 
imprisoned between the two halves and it will 


finish its own cooking without the omelette getting 
stiff. 


CREPES SUZETTE 


Your reader should secure a copy of Wine & 
Food, the quarterly magazine of the Wine & Food 
Society, No. 6, and read the article of Monsieur 
Boulestin entitled The Crépes Susette mystery 


(p. 37). All back numbers of Wine & Food are 
obtainable from the Secretary of the Wine & Food 
Society, 6, Little Russell-street, W.C.1, on pay- 
ment of 2s. 6d. per copy, plus 2d. postage. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STRAWBERRIES 


The reason why the strawberries of British 
Columbia are and always must be different from 
the strawberries grown in England applies to all 
other fruit as well: the seeds may be imported 
from England and the plants may be true to name 
when they grow, but the flavour comes from the 
mineral salts which the rootlets of the plant find 
in the soil and pass on to the fruit; hence the con- 
siderable importance of the right soil being chosen 
for the plantation of new beds. To make up 
artificially the right sort of soil might be possible, 
but would hardly be worth the trouble and expense. 
What is more practical and will be found a great 
help is to choose a shady corner or a place facing 
north for the strawberries; they will not blush so 
soon, but it is because of their slower maturation 
that they are likely to acquire far better flavour 
than when naturally ‘‘ forced ’’ in a border facing 
south and without any protection from the fiercest 
heat of the sun. 


As to a change from cream, try a squeeze of 
lime or, failing fresh limes, try a squeeze of lemon 
with the strawberries, as well as sugar, and you 
will find it a welcome change. Personally, when 
I can get strawberries which have been matured 
slowly and have the real flavour that strawberries 
should have, I like them best of all with the merest 
suspicion of finely ground rock salt; nothing 
brings out their flavour more sharply. 


BLUEBERRIES AND WHORTLEBERRIES 


The berries of the shrub Vaccinium Myrtillus, a 
shrub which grows wild in many parts of Northern 
America as well as of Northern Europe, have been 
given different names, such as Bilberries, Blae- 
berries, Blueberries, Huckleberries, Whortleberries 
and probably a number of others which I do not 


happen to know, but they all refer to the same 
berries. 


MEAD AND METHEGLIN 


Mead and Metheglin are alcoholic beverages, 
the alcohol of which is due to the fermentation of 
honey. There are ever so many different ways 
of brewing Mead and Metheglin, but all of them 
begin with the soaking of honeycombs in water, 
as a rule after having run out most of the honey. 
Various flavouring herbs may be added according 
to taste; and, of course, yeast to start the fermenta- 
tion. It is made in various parts of England by 
people who keep bees, but not on any commercial 
scale. Where and how to buy it, I do not know. 


ATHOL BROSE 


This is an excellent Scotch cure for a cold: it is 
made of oatmeal that is bruised—hence brose—a 
little water, a good deal more good whisky and 
some honey to sweeten it. It should be handed 
round with oatmeal cakes on convivial occasions or 
taken last thing at night, when taken medicinally 
to cure a cold. 
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Books of The Day 


MUSSOLINI, PAST AND 
PRESENT 


(zREAT men, like lesser men, can lay no claim 

to absolute consistency throughout their lives 
in views or action. As the mind matures, so the 
outlook tends to change. That is both desirable 
and inevitable. It is foolish then to judge a man 
solely by what he happened to say or think twenty 
or more years ago. If put to the test of a gruelling 
examination of opinions expressed to-day and in a 
distant past, no one could escape conviction out 
of hisown mouth. And yet these former opinions, 
the old shibboleths once fervently clung to may be 
of considerable biographical interest in tracing the 
development of character and mind in particular 
individuals. It is that aspect of the matter that 
forces one to recognise the special importance of 
Mr. Gaudens Megaro’s painstaking researches 
into Signor Mussolini’s past record as labour 
organiser, socialist propagandist and journalist 
and active revolutionist (‘‘ Mussolini in the 
Making,’’ Allen & Unwin, illustrated, 10s. 6d.). 


Mr. Megaro makes no secret of his anti- 
Mussolini bias. The last chapter of his book, 
where he sums up and pronounces his verdict, is 
one long sustained indictment against the Duce. 
At the same time he is a conscientious historian, 
his purpose, as he says, is ‘‘ to write history,’’ and 
so he has “* not disdained to make use of material 
that might be damaging to Mussolini, as his 
apologists have done, or to make use of material 
that might be complimentary to Mussolini, as his 
detractors have done.’’ There is no question that 
despite his bias he has endeavoured to be fair, 
though equally one can have no doubt that in 
delving so laboriously into Mussolini’s past he has 
not exactly been disappointed that the mass of 
material he has collected at some risk and no little 
expense and ‘‘ under the most trying conditions ”’ 
of obstruction has been of the kind he wanted in 
order to proceed on his ‘‘ debunking ’’ crusade 
against the Italian dictator by demonstrating the 
great contrast between Mussolini’s early profes- 
sions and creeds and his present standpoint as 
Fascist Duce. That contrast he has found it easy 
piquantly and effectively to establish as the result 
of unearthing a vast amount of hitherto inacces- 
sible data concerned with Mussolini’s past career 
as political propagandist and firebrand. He sets it 
forth in his final chapter, and here is an extract : 

His first published article—in his nineteenth year— 

was a cry of indignation against the Kurdish oppres- 

sion of the Armenians. His most clamorous Fascist 
deed has been the suppression of the Ethiopians as an 

independent people. The execution of Ferrer in 1909 

excited his ire. He has recently given material aid 

and comfort to virtually the same forces in Spain that 
willed the execution of Ferrer. In his twenty-fourth 
vear when the police authorities of Oneglia asked the 

Directorate of the school where he was teaching to 

dismiss him, he raised the following questions: ‘ Is 

not the attempt to take away bread from an individual 
‘criminal? Is not the persecution of ideas sincerely 
professed revolting ?’’ And yet, as the head of the 


Fascist State, he proceeded without the slightest quali 
to order the dismissal or the persecution of the most 
independent minds in Italian universities. Under 
his Fascist rule, justice is not “ the beautiful Themis 
of the pagans,’’ but, as he once wrote, ‘‘ an old idler 
who prostitutes herself to the first one who comes 
along, provided he belongs to the police, to this ignoble 
collection of hirelings’’ . . . The same man who 
railed against Swiss authorities for expelling him from 
their borders as though he were ‘‘a mangy dog that 
might infect everybody,” and who began to ask him- 
self whether his face was one for a guillotine, has 
learned from his bitter experiences only to hate any 
man who questions his power or will as the Fascist 
Duce. . . . He has strengthened those institutions 
he once excoriated—the monarchy, the church, the 
army, the police. He has established a_ special 
tribunal of the Fascist State, that pitilessly metes out 
heavy sentences to Italians who do not agree with 
Fascism, and as he observes the verdicts of this 
tribunal, the methory of his own prison experiences 
does not in the slightest disconcert him or give him 
pause.” 


Yet indirectly Mr. Megaro’s argument and 
researches go far to prove that there has been an 
extraordinary degree of consistency in Mussolini’s 
attitudes and character throughout his whole 
career. He “* has always sought movement, strife, 
action and struggle.’’ He has ever had a great 
belief in the power of personality. If he doubted 
Lenin’s ability to ‘‘ work men as other artists have 
worked marble or metals,’’ he has never doubted 
his own capacity in this respect. ‘‘ Mussolini the 
Socialist was as imperious, fiery, dictatorial and 
disdainful as is Mussolini the Fascist.’’ It was at 
the age of twenty-seven that he uttered the words 
he would apply to himself to-day: ‘‘ Within me 
I recognise no one superior to myself.’’ His dis- 
belief in Parliamentary institutions dates back to 
the very beginnings of his political life. ‘‘ Musso- 
lini’s eventual shift from internationalism to 
nationalism, from Socialism to Fascism, is merely 
an external event in the career of a man who has 
always had a pre-eminently individualistic concep- 
tion of life. He has individualised everything in 
his lifetime, including, of course, both Socialism 
and Fascism.’’ Therein perhaps the Duce is not 
conscious of the inconsistency with which Mr. 
Megaro charges him. Said the Mussolini of 1912: 
“Humanity needs a credo. It is faith that moves 
mountains, because it gives the illusion that 
mountains move. _ Illusion is perhaps the only 
reality in life.’” He has ever been ready to supply 
that credo and its illusions. Mr. Megaro possibly 
affords the true explanation of what he calls 
Mussolini’s ‘‘ doctrinal and moral somersaults ” 
when he suggests that the Duce has not been able 
to pay even lip-service to ideas ‘‘ unless he can use 
them as instruments of his ambition. . . With him, 
as with so many men of action, the utterance of an 
idea and the conviction that he alone can be its 
standard-bearer are inseparable.’’ In short, what 
it all amounts to is that from first to last Mussolini 
has shown himself to be a brilliant opportunist. He 
wanted power and he has obtained it by fighting 
for it ‘‘ with an extraordinary singleness of 
purpose.’’ And that he has made good use of his 
power for the benefit of Italy only those who think 
like Mr. Megaro will be disposed to deny. While 
everyone must commend the zeal with which Mr. 
Megaro has pursued his studies into Mussolini’s 
past and must recognise, too, the value of his 
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researches from a biographical and historical point 
of view, not everyone will agree with all the con- 
clusions he draws or hold that the future is likely 
to endorse the accuracy of his forecast : 

As long as Mussolini lives as the head of the Italian 
State, the world will know no peace, for this man’s 
constant and restless search for power knows no 
bounds and no restraint. . . . He will never stop 
fomenting disorder, arousing hatred, and threatening 
war as long as he envisages himself as the founder 
of a new world politic, as long as there lies before 
him the formidable temptation of seeing the Fascist 
mentality, as incarnated in his own person, dominate 
the Western world. 

The Anglo-Italian agreement and Italian efforts 
to follow up this agreement with a similar pact 
with France are significant indication that the 
Duce is ready enough to set bounds to his own 
and his country’s ambitions. 


AMERICAN ISOLATIONISTS 


Isolation is a policy that has still a tremendous 


appeal to large sections of the American public, 


for all the oratorical efforts of President Roosevelt 
and for all the absurdities inherent in it in an age 
whose mechanical progress is daily, almost hourly, 
bringing closer together the very ends of the earth. 
One ought not to be surprised, therefore, to learn 
of the considerable interest and attention aroused 
in the States by the publication of Mr. Quincy 
Howe’s sensationally entitled book, ‘‘ England 
Expects Every American to do His Duty” 
(Robert Hale, illustrated, 8s. 6d.). Its English 
edition, because of that great interest, deserves to 
be carefully read, even if the average Englishman, 
when perusing it, will find it a little difficult to 
take very seriously this isolation propagandist’s 
amazing discoveries and disclosures regarding a 
‘ British Network ’’ of plots and plans all designed 
to rope in an innocent America on to the side of a 
tottering British Empire. 


Perhaps we don’t know over here quite how 
terribly far the decline of the British Empire has 
gone. Mr. Quincy Howe does know and, worse 
still, he suspects us of sharing his knowledge and 
of being impelled by our fears for the Empire to 
drag in the United States to do salvage work for 
us free, gratis and for nothing. .\ few mixed 
metaphors, in explaining Mr. Quincy Howe, are 
excusable, since he liberally indulges in them him- 
self, sometimes, for example, speaking of the 
Network and at other times of the Honeymoon 
Coach. Those responsible for the Network and 
the Coach are British and Imperial statesmen, Mr. 
Montagu Norman and the Bank of England, our 
leading industrialists and even plain Mr. John Bull 
himself. For Mr. Quincy Howe will simply not 
believe that there is no ulterior purpose behind 
British hospitality to American visitors: our tea, 
garden party, dinner and week-end invitations to 
“business and professional men, Utility magnates, 
Senators, railroad, bank and college presidents "’ 
and the like are merely a frame-up, ‘‘ an elaborate 
ritual, vulgarly known as ‘the works.’’’ So there 
we are, with all our sinister machinations revealed 
by Mr. Quincy Howe. And the distressing part 
of the business, from his point of view, is that so 
many Americans are ready and pleased to get 
themselves entrapped in our Network and to enjoy 


the comforts of the apparently much overcrowded 
** Honeymoon Coach.” 


Having shown up all this frightful conspiracy 
and stressed the fact that, if successful, it can only 
lead to war and “‘a military dictatorship in the 
United States,’’ Mr. Quincy Howe proceeds to his 
main thesis, that the only safe and prudent policy 
for America is one of complete isolation. America, 
he argues, should strip itself at once of its colonial 
possessions, should abandon its overseas naval 
bases, keep its Army and Navy at home, make 
itself entirely self-sufficient, repeal its present 
Neutrality Act, forbid all trade with any warring 
Power and afford no protection to ‘‘ American 
property, American lives or American shipping in 
any war zone,’’ and, incidentally, liquidate all its 
foreign investments. By this means, he contends, 
American participation “‘ in the struggles of other 
countries’? would become ‘‘physically impossible.” 
Presumably the “‘ continental policy instinctive 
with the Fathers ’’ that he favours would include 
support of the Monroe Doctrine; and here, some 
may think, there are possibilities of trouble even 
for an isolated United States. But that is not a 
matter that enters into his calculations as to what 
would be bound to follow the adoption of the policy 
he so enthusiastically and cheerfully outlines. 


It is a little disappointing perhaps for his 
American readers at least that his cheerfulness 
seems to desert him at the end of the book. It is 
that fearsome Network that must needs intrude to 
spoil a gallantly optimistic finish. ‘‘ It can happen 
again ’’ what happened in 1917. Alas and alack! 
The Network will probably “ set the wheels in 
motion to mobilise America when the lightning 
strikes.’’ All very clear, of course, if one remem- 
bers that ‘‘ the wheels ’’ must be those of the 
‘“Honeymoon Coach.’’ After this, all that 
remains is to enjoy Mr. H. G. Wells’ comment on 
Mr. Quincy Howe's book. One must be grateful 
to the publishers for displaying it so prominently 
on the dust-cover as well as inside the book : 

There was an old lady called Mrs. Quincy Howe, who 

to hear voices and whispers and the ringing of 
bells. And then she said they put wires all about her 
house. When she felt out of sorts she knew more 
certainly who had done it. It was those English who 
lived next door. They were after her money. They 
persecuted her. They did awful things to her. She 
put barbed wire all along the garden wall but that 
didn’t keep them out a bit. She wouldn’t speak to 
them. And when their house canght fire, she knew it 
was one of their dirty tricks and she wouldn’t take 
any notice. She locked herself in and so when her own 
house caught fire too she just burned to death. But, 
anyhow, the English didn’t get her.” 


NEW NOVELS 


Miss Sally Carson has completed the trilogy she 
began with ‘‘ Crooked Cross ” and continued with 
‘* The Prisoner.’ The latest volume is entitled 
‘* A Traveller Came By ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton, 
8s. 6d.). The theme throughout has been the 
difficulties of life in the modern Hitlerite Germany. 
The experiences of a single German family, its 
German and English friends under the Nazi terror 
are pictured for us with an intensity of realism that 
makes the reader feel himself part of the drama 
that is being unfolded. In this last book the 
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scene is mainly England, but the plot revolves 
round the efforts of an English friend to restore the 
happiness and mental balance of a young German 
ex-Nazi, suffering from severe mental strain and 
shock as the result of believing himself wholly 
responsible for the death of his much loved sister. 
Out of these efforts arise unhappy complications 
in the English home. It is a fine story, in which 
Miss Carson once more displays her dramatic 
powers and her gift for commanding sympathy 
with the characters she so skilfully and con- 
vincingly portrays. 


Mr. Royce Brier, the author of that gripping 
romance of the American Civil War, ‘‘ Boy in 
Blue,”’ has selected the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire of 1906 as the background for another 
brilliantly colourful and moving love story, ‘‘ No 
More Dreams ’”’ (John Lane the Bodley Head). 
The hero is a young journalist and the heroine the 
wife of an ambitious but unscrupulous banker. 
The story resolves itself into a struggle between 
the power of money and the power of the Press 
till the earthquake comes to provide its climax of 
horror and fear and its unexpected problems for 
the two lovers. Mr. Brier not only manages 
subtly to convey in the first part of his tale a sense 
of impending disaster, but gives us a vividly 
impressive picture of a proud city falling into ruins 
and of the bewilderment, panic and heroism that 
the catastrophe inevitably provoked. 


Tlie smaller the community, the narrower its 
mental outlook is apt to be and the more confirmed 
its prejudices. And he or she who kicks against 
those prejudices very often gets hurt. The hero 
of ‘‘ Courthouse Square ’’ (by Hamilton Basso, 
Methuen) is the descendant of a family whose 
views and actions have not always been in con- 
formity with the ideas of their neighbours in the 
Southern small town to which they belonged. He 
himself, having been to New York, has had his 
own outlook on life broadened. When, therefore, 
he returns to his native town he cannot fail to be 
conscious of and to find irksome the restricted 
atmosphere. Mr. Basso cleverly prepares his 
readers for what is to follow, stressing the seeming 
trivialities of gossip and petty jealousies out of 
which big consequences may flow and thus leading 
us on to the lynching of three negroes and the 
assault by a frenzied mob on the hero that nearly 
costs him his life. An excellent story both for its 
characterisation and its author’s descriptive skill. 


Having adopted the graphic and slick idiom ot 
a certain type of American gangster story writer 
Mr. Frank Collins in his Here’s Why ”’ 
(Constable) proceeds to make use of it to admir- 
able purpose. By this means we are brought into 
the closest contact with all the characters in the 
showman’s caravan as it takes the road, from 
** Kiddo,”’ the narrator, to the wily, unscrupulous, 
hard-drinking, ever gallivanting Boss with whom 
no woman was safe. ‘* So Tin going to kill 
him... . Here’s why ”’ is the start of the tale 
and the origin of the title. We are duly given the 
killing at the very end, though in a manner that 
one was not led to expect. But ‘‘ Kiddo”’ has 
first to tel] his story of the people who made up this 


showman’s business, of the challenges to all- 
comers with the gloves, of wire-walking, rope- 
spinning and ** Living Statues "’ in undress. The 
males, besides ‘‘ Kiddo,’’ consist of a good- 
natured ex-sailor and ex-convict Hefty and the 
Boss. The women are ‘ Kiddo’s’’ Ma who 
eventually took to dope and committed suicide, 
Brooklyn Kate the ‘‘ good, bad woman ”’ and the 
delightful Mardi, Kiddo’s companion from 
childhood and the cause of his burning resentment 
against the Boss. They all become very real to 
us while ‘* Kiddo ”’ reveals himself too as the help- 
lessly fuming ‘* sucker ’’ forever being ‘‘ sniffed 
off the earth ’’ by this Boss with his ‘* handsome 
big eyes like hot black velvet and a smile that 
would make women forget what momma said.”’ 


The casuistry that can excuse the means if the 
ends are good seems to have been the basis of the 
philosophy of the otherwise kindly old gentleman 
who is the hero of Mr. W. R. M. Churcher's 
Benevolent Blackmail’? (Mortiboy’s). He began 
his campaign by blackmailing a Board of Bank 
Directors into philanthropy and then successfully 
brought pressure to bear on a reluctant Cabinet and 
forced them to accept methods of taxation of 
his own devising. His modus operandi was to 
paralyse selected victims by shooting into them at 
close range poisoned bullets from a soundless air 
pistol and thereafter to threaten their associates 
with the same fate unless his demands were 
complied with at once. Of course, all the time he 
was careful to hide his identity under an assumed 
name. The whole story takes some believing— 
especially the incident of a broadcasted Budget 
speech to which the Cabinet and Parliament are 
forced to listen, but it must be said for Mr. 
Churcher that, if he taxes his readers’ credulity 
rather high, he at least knows how to make even a 
wildly improbable tale interesting and exciting. 


‘** Six Foot of Rope,”’ by Hl. R. Taunton (Hurst 
& Blackett), is the story of two young men who get 
involved in murder while attempting to rob a safe. 
The weaker of the two loses his head and bolts, 
thereby bringing suspicion on himself. The 
other, the actual killer, feeling that if his 
companion in crime is caught, his own life will be 
in danger, does his best to help the fugitive escape 
out of the country. Out of this situation and the 
inevitable mutual suspicions and hatreds of the two 
men for one another Mr. Taunton builds a 
dramatic tale with a surprise ending in which ‘‘ the 
female of the species "’ plays her cynically callous 
part. 


Light and deliciously amusing is Miss Sarah 
Campion’s piquantly humorous manner of setting 
out the characters and the complications of her tale 
of the ‘‘ Unhandsome Corpse ”’ (Peter Davies) dis- 
covered in the precincts of a girls’ school. Though 
the corpse is ultimately proved to be that of a 
tramp who died a natural death, its conveyance 
from one cupboard to another till it is eventually 
landed in the garden outside the school building 
and the curious behaviour of various members of 
the school staff, from the headmistress downwards, 
provide material for much earnest detecting by an 
enterprising journalist and one of the teachers. 
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Round the Empire 


CANADA AT THE FAIR 


NE of the most interesting exhibits at the 
Empire Exhibition in Glasgow will be real 
radium—which the visitor will not, however, be 
able to see. It will be enclosed in a leaden casket 
and will tell silently its own story of progress made 
by Canada’s mining industry, of which it is one 
of the notable outcomes. It will, however, be 
merely an item in a Pavilion in which Canada is 
staging a panorama worthy of the senior Dominion. 
Hers is the largest building in Dominions Avenue, 
and is notable both for its design and its dimen- 
sions. Surmounted by a 100-ft. tower, the building 
is over 200 feet long and over 140 feet wide, and 
the vigour of the enterprise which its exhibits 
bespeak in every department of industrial activity 


is symbolised by two 11-feet figures flanking the 


entrance and representing Canadian Youth. 


Except for the steel, which is British, the 
Pavilion has been constructed entirely of Canadian 
materials. The hue of the interior is mainly white, 
broken by shades of blue, brown and natural wood 
finishes. Ten dioramas are employed to illustrate 
every aspect of Canadian life and enterprise, and 
sixty-five panels, depicting Canadian buildings and 
places of interest, each covering an area of 12 
square feet, form a frieze round the walls. Facing 
the main entrance will be a mural 14 feet high and 
46 {vet long, in colour, representing Canada’s 
cultural activities, while dominating the whole of 
the interior will be an enormous map of the 
Dominion—one of the largest ever made—covering 
600 square feet in area and consisting of burnished 
copper superimposed on wood. By the pressure 
of buttons visitors will be able to illuminate 
separate features of Canadian activity, such as 
mining centres, cities and aerodromes. 

There are over forty shop windows in which 
Canadian firms and Government Departments are 
exhibiting, the products ranging from canned 
goods and fibre boards to rock wool, leather and 
foodstuffs of all kinds. ‘Timber is an outstanding 
feature, the stands arranged by the Canadian 
Timber Commissioners and the Government 
authorities including samples of the various types 
of timber for which Canada is famous, and a fine 
suite of furniture in Silky Wood; the Department 
of Agriculture is responsible for a display of 
various agricultural products ranging from flax to 
tobacco: the National Parks Bureau has arranged 
an attractive educational exhibit of animal life, 
while oil paintings, posters and transparencies will 
convey a colourful impression of the wonders of 
the scenery in Canada’s natural reserves; the 
Mines and Geology Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources is responsible for exhibits of 
the minerals which add so enormously to Canada’s 
industrial wealth, while the two Railway systems 
have taken space to illusttate vividly the extent of 
the country and the industries they serve. All in 
all, the Canadian display will constitute the most 
impressive epitome of Canadian life and effort ever 
shown in this country. 


THE DOMINION’S MINERALS 


Full returns have now been received of the pro- 
gress made last year in Canada’s most rapidly 
expanding industry—that of minerals. The total 
production was valued at over £91,000,000, an 
increase of 26 per cent. over 1936. New records 
were established for gold, copper, nickel, lead, zinc, 
platinum metals, selenium, tellurium and asbestos. 


The value of the melal mines alone was greater than 


the total value of production for all mines in the 
Dominion for any year except 1936, and 
represented 73.6 per cent. of the total production 
for last year. Gold continues to maintain its 
position as the most important metal from the 
valuation point of view, some 4,100,000 fine ounces, 
valued at £28,000,000, being won as compared with 
3,700,000 fine ounces worth £26,000,000 in 1936. 
Canada is the second largest gold producer in the 
world. She also produces 84 per cent. of the 
world’s nickel, 51 per cent. of the world’s asbestos 
and 15 per cent. of its copper. 

Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia all experienced an increased output, 
Nova Scotia claiming an increase of no less than 
65 per cent. as compared with 1936. Quebec did 
well with her gold and asbestos, the output of the 
latter breaking all records. Ontario did well with 
gold, while in Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
illusion of the bald prairies—which are not so very 
bald !—was further shattered by quite good mineral 
returns. British Columbia experienced a greater 
gold output than at any time in her history, con- 
siderable interest being centred in new discoveries 
on Vancouver Island. In order to stimulate further 
that scientific interest in the mineral industry which 
is so essential to its progress, a number of Pro- 
vinces have started schemes for training youths in 
the processes of mining. Nova Scotia, for 
example, has established an apprenticeship system 
for unemployed young men, and a gold mine, 
equipped with a mill, has been taken over for the 
purpose. In Quebec, the Laval University has 
‘‘ adopted ’’ a gold mine to train 100 students in a 
twelve-months’ course. It will be equipped with 
the most up-to-date facilities, including a mine 
shaft and underground workings. 


FUR FARMING 


During his tour of the Canadian Section of the 
British Industries Fair in London a few weeks 
ago, His Majesty the King remarked that Canada 
had led the way in the industry of fur farming. 
But Canada is more than merely a pioneer: she is 
the most active of all countries in the development 
of fur farming, a recent census showing that there 
are now well over 8,000 stations throughout the 
Dominion, where animals are systematically bred. 
The bulk of these are fox farms, but there are over 
900 devoted to mink, 93 to raccoon, 25 to muskrat, 
17 to beaver and two apiece to fisher and marten. 
These farms are now producing a revenue of 
roughly £1,300,000—and it is steadily growing. 


FUTURE OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 

At a meeting of the Deutscher Sudwest Bund 
presided over by Dr. Hirsekorn, M.E.C., the 
following resolution was unanimously passed: 
‘“The Deutscher Sudwest Bund take up the 
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strongest attitude of protest against the desires of 
the United National South-West Party for annexa- 
tion (to the Union), and against the one-sided 
attempt to alter the mandatory character of this 
country. The Bund regrets the fact that pro- 
paganda of this nature unfortunately must lead to 
a new disturbance of the peace within the popula- 
tion of South-West Africa. Against the aforesaid 
desires, the Deutscher Sudwest Bund declares that 
now as hitherto they are determined to stand in 
their attempt to retain the mandatory character of 
this country, believing in the future of this 
country, and until the just settlement of the 
German colonial demands.’ The members of the 
Deutscher Sudwest Bund are all _ British 
naturalised subjects under terms of the South- 
West Africa Affairs Act. 

Germans and Austrians in South-West Africa 
were appealed to by the German Consul at 
Windhoek to register their votes in the recent 
Hitler plebiscite, on board the S.S. Usambara at 
Luderitzbucht on April 3 and Walvis Bay on April 
5. Permission was given by the Administration 
of South-West Africa for the voting to take place 
when the ship was in harbour. The Administrator, 
however, granted this permission subject to no 
Union naturalised citizen taking part in: the 
plebiscite. He also refused permission to allow 
automatically naturalised Germans to participate. 
The German Consul in his appeal took care to 
stress the point that ‘‘ All who take part in the 
plebiscite must sign a declaration that they are not 
Jews.” 

Addressing a meeting at Marieutal recently, 
Lieut.-Colonel L. J. Hamman, the local leader of 
the United Party, referred to misrepresentations of 
what he had previously said in regard to General 
Hertzog’s statement to the South-West Africa 
deputation that had waited on him. General 
Hertzog, he said, had said no more to the South- 
West Africa deputation than that—from what had 
appeared in the overseas papers—he had formed 
the opinion that the whole colonial question would 
be settled within the next four years. In any case 
there were the best of reasons for confidence in the 
territory that the Union would not be required to 
part with it. Other speakers at the meeting 
supported Colonel Hamman’s views in regard to 
this matter. Mr. Taljaard quoted from reports 
and statements made by both General Hertzog and 
General Smuts to prove that the method of 
administration of the South-West territory was a 
matter in which the decision would be with the 
Union Government alone, and that the Mandate 
could not be taken from the Union without that 
country’s full consent. Mr. Ballot said that, 
taking General Hertzog’s expressed opinion in 
conjunction with the statement made by the Union 
Government on the report of the Judicial Com- 
mission on South-West African affairs, and taking 
the recently reported statements on the question 
of the non-surrender of the mandated territories 
made by such prominent South African leaders as 
General Smuts, Mr. Pirow and Mr. Madeley, the 
people of the territory were justified in feeling 
confidence that the territory would not be handed 
back toGermany. There was no sound reason for 
uncertainty as to the future. 


DUEL BY CHEQUE 

** Duel by cheque ’’ has been one of the curious 
features of the South African electoral fight. The 
constituency in question was Calvinia. The 
Nationalist candidate, Mr. Erlank, opened the con- 
troversy by offering £100 as a stake if the United 
Party’s candidate, Dr. Steenkamp, could satisfy 
the sports editors of Cape Town newspapers that 
he genuinely had war wounds received during the 
Anglo-Boer War. Dr. Steenkamp retorted by 
declaring that his honour was worth more than 
£100, and depositing £1,000 with Mr. Holden, 
Mayor of Calvinia, to be divided between the 
Calvinia poor and the Calvinia Hospital if Mr. 
Erlank could prove that Dr. Steenkamp did not 
genuinely suffer from wounds in the Anglo-Boer 
War. The closing date laid down by Dr. 
Steenkamp was Monday, March 28. The 
challenge provoked more political discussion in the 
Calvinia district than any event since Dr. D. F. 
Malan’s decision to stand for Piquetberg instead 
of Calvinia. As Mr. Erlank did not take up the 
challenge the £1,000 cheque was returned to Dr. 
Steenkamp by the Mayor of Calvinia. 


BRITISH ONLY 

At a recent meeting of the City Council of 
Salisbury, the capital of Southern Rhodesia, held 
to discuss the purchase of electrical equipment, it 
was decided not to accept a German tender. A 
member of the Rhodesian Tobacco Association 
pleaded that a German offer of a good price for 
2,000,000 Ib. of Rhodesian tobacco had been 
received, and the Mayor argued that there were 
limits to British preference, but the Council 
decided by a majority to buy the necessary 
machinery from British sources. 


BOUGHT FOR £425 


By a majority judgment the Court of Appeal at 
Bloemfontein has found that Sir Edmund Davies, 
an English financier, was liable to pay income tax 
in Southern Rhodesia on a profit of £24,600 made 
by him out of tungsten claims pegged and 
registered by him at a cost of £425. The claims 
were sold by Rhodesia Metals, Ltd., to St. 
Swithin’s Ores & Metals, Ltd., for £37,500 after 
having been developed at a cost of £9,429. Both 
are English companies. 

In giving judgment the Court stated that the 
profits which were assessed for the purposes of 
taxation were made by Rhodesia Metals, Ltd., on 
the sale of claims. The Court dismissed the 


‘appeal of Rhodesia Metals, Ltd., from the 


decision of the High Court of Southern Rhodesia 
which, in turn, had dismissed an appeal from a 
decision of the Commissioner of Taxes. Appeals 
from decisions of the Southern Rhodesian Courts 
lie to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of South Africa. 


RHODESIA’S AIR DEFENCE 


Six Hawker Hart Military aeroplanes, the 
nucleus of the newly-formed air wing of the 
Southern Rhodesian Defence Force, are to make 
a demonstration flight round the colony, and will 
give an exhibition of formation flying at the 
Bulawayo Agricultural Show in August next. 
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Besides these young Rhodesian Territorials 
who are being trained in the Colony, and those 
sent Home to join the Royal Air Force, a scheme, 
in co-operation with the Imperial Government, has 
been inaugurated by which members of the Royal 
Air Force reserves resident in Rhodesia are given 
the necessary practice and training to keep them 
up to scratch. 


AUSTRALIAN BENZOL 

Preliminary action is being taken by the 
Commonwealth Cabinet to arrange for the general 
production of benzol motor fuel in Australia. 
Benzol is a by-product of the manufacture of coal 
gas, and the Ministry’s proposal is that gasworks 
throughout Australia should be equipped to 
recover and isolate the fuel. At present it is 
produced only at a limited number of works in New 
South Wales. The production of benzol is 
regarded as of great importance to the Air Force 
in an emergency, as it is a natural ‘‘ anti-knock ”’ 
fuel, well adapted for use in delicate high-speed 
engines. 


A NEW ZEALAND STATE MONOPOLY 


The [ron and Steel Industry Bill, introduced in 
the New Zealand House of Representatives, 
provides for the establishment of an iron and steel 
industry as a State monopoly. Three com- 
missioners will administer the industry under the 
Minister’s direction. They will be given the sole 
right to mine iron ore on any New Zealand lands 
and to establish smelting works. The investment 
of a capital sum not exceeding £5,000,000 is 
authorised, an account being opened at the Reserve 
Bank. The bill revokes mining rights held by the 
Onekaka Iron & Steel Company, and repeals the 
Iron and Steel Industries Act, which provides for 
the payment of bounties to encourage the industry 
in New Zealand. 


AIR DEVELOPMENTS 


A recent landmark in Imperial Airways history 
has been the completion of nine years of regular 
fying on the England-India air-line. It was at 
the end of March, 1929, that an Argosy air- 
liner left Croydon, carrying the first mails and 
passengers to be flown through in stages over the 
5,000 miles route between London and Karachi. 

To the big Imperial Airways  flying-boat 
Centaurus, which achieved not long ago its 
remarkable survey flight of 32,000 miles to 
Australia, New Zealand and back, has fallen 
another history-making flight. Ascending from 
Southampton the other morning, with passengers 
and mails, this famous aircraft inaugurated the 
great new speed-up on the Empire’s Airways. No 
recent event in air transport history has been more 
significant than this. When, nine years ago, the 
first England-India flying route was established, 
it was acclaimed as a wonderful achievement to 
bring Karachi within seven days of London by 
air. To-day, by the accelerated schedules, the 
time of a flying voyage to Karachi is reduced to 
two days nine hours. 

The new timings bring Calcutta within three 
days six hours of Southampton. Singapore is 


reached in five days two hours. A_ journey 
through from Southampton to Hong-Kong can 
now be accomplished in five days six hours, while 
Brisbane (Australia) is brought within eight days 
twenty-three hours. 

On the Africa route the new timings bring 
Durban within four days ten hours of Southamp- 
ton. By previous schedules a flight to Durban 
occupied 6} days. The progress of modern air trans- 
port, as illustrated by these new time-schedules, 
may be judged when it is remembered that Ross 
and Keith Smith took 28 days in their first aero- 
plane flight from England to Australia, while Van 
Rynefeld and Brand were more than a month on 
the first adventurous journey by aeroplane from 
England through to South Africa. 

Representing the Museum of Natural History 
in New York, a party of American explorers 
reached England recently preparatory to an air 
voyage by Imperial Airways to Africa, where they 
intend to obtain a special series of big-game photo- 
graphs. On arrival in Africa by air-liner, the 
equipment of the party will be placed in a fleet of 
big motor-lorries, and they will then proceed south 
through Kenya, securing both still and motion 
pictures of zebras, hippopotami, leopards, 
elephants, lions and other African wild-life. One 
task which had to be undertaken has been the con- 
struction of a temporary road through the jungle 
for the passage of the lorries. 

Immediate steps are being taken to give effect 
to the work of the conference held recently in 
Dublin, at which experts on wireless, weather and 
navigation considered not only this year’s Atlantic 
flights, but also the establishment of the permanent 
organisation necessary when regular commercial 
flying-boat services are in operation on the North 
Atlantic. An outstanding feature of the flights of 
1937 was the success of a wireless and meteoro- 
logical organisation which, in certain respects, 
was of a quite experimental nature. This summer, 
while the broad outline of the scheme will be 
similar to that of 1937, it will be possible to 
introduce detailed improvements—as, for example, 
in the use of simplified codes for the transmitting 
of weather messages. Last summer valuable 
assistance was rendered by shipping on the North 
Atlantic, and in this summer’s tests it is planned 
to take still further advantage of the aid surface 
craft can render in the exchange of wireless signals 
as to bearings and positions. 

Air freight-loads continue to display extra- 
ordinary variety in consignments. Recently, for 
example, a large model of the new Sydney 
Cathedral was rushed out from England to 
Australia by air. Among other goods despatched 
at different times are valuable oil-paintings to the 
Continent, urgently-needed agricultural machinery 
to Africa, medicines and vaccines to hospitals in 
India, and wireless equipment to Singapore. The 
value of long-distance air transport to women 
living overseas has also been emphasised by recent 
freight statistics. | Consignments of fashion 
goods, illustrating the latest modes, now travel out 
from Europe in a few days by air. In the case of 
house furnishing, also, plans and schemes for 
decoration, as worked out in London, are rushed 
out by air to points thousands of miles distant. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


Imperial Chemical Industries, 


Ltd. 


Progress at Home and Abroad 


Success of Board’s Investment Policy 


Lord McGowan’s Review 


HE eleventh annual general meeting of the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited, was held on the 21st 
inst., at Queen’s Hall, London, W. ; 

Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., Li. (chairman of 
the company), in the course of his speech said: For 
seven years now, as managing director, I have borne the 
main responsibility for the many decisions necessary in 
the administration of this great business. The time has 
come, in my mind as well as in that of my colleagues, 
for a step which will enable the immediate problems 
arising from the ever-increasing breadth of your com- 
pany’s business to be handled with the rapidity the 
future is sure to demand. The change centres round 
one key point. I have freed myself from the task of 
taking everyday decisions on current business, that 
responsibility has been handed to seven of our colleagues, 
the executive directors now entrusted with the several 
sections of administration—namely, commercial, financial, 
overseas personnel research, technical, and the Groups 
Central Committee. 

With the exception of the Groups Central Committee 
each, director has associated with him three of his col- 
leagues. By this means we have formed links of 
responsibility and co-ordination on larger issues. This 
change is not so great as it may appear, for these gentle- 
men have now for a number of years shared in all 
important decisions through their co-operation with the 
president and myself in the general purposes committee, 
the functions of which I described in April, 1932. That 
committee has been reconstituted as a management board, 
over which I preside. On that board Lord Ashfield, Lord 
Weir and Colonel Pollitt will serve. Standing apart from 
the day-to-day administration, they will help us on 
general policy more intimately than is possible at the 
full board, while constituting a valuable link with the 
other non-executive directors. 

The functions of the operating groups and the powers 
of the delegate boards which control their activities were 
also described in 1932 and remain unchanged. The board 
regard the new structure as a natural development of its 
policy of decentralisation. 


EXCELLENT YEAR AT Homer 

Conditions in this country were good throughout the 
year, and the company, with its interests closely linked 
with the general level of trade activity had an excellent 
year. Practically all plants were running at capacity, 
and our only anxiety was whether peak demands would 
overstrain our ability to supply. The Government’s 
defence programme has affected the demand for our 
products, but we cannot define its measure; most of it 
is indirect. Only a very small percentage of our 
activities is concerned with armament orders. 

Every operating group continues to devote attention 
to research and development. The discovery of ‘“ Velan ”’ 
by the dyestuffs group was a remarkable chemical 
achievement. ‘‘ Velan’’ forms a water-repellent com- 
pound with textile fibres and can be applied to silk, 
cotton, rayon, wool and other materials without altering 
their appearance or character, except for the better. We 
shall be participating in the Empire Exhibition at 
Glasgow, and the company will have its own pavilion. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 
International trade during 1937 has been largely under 
the influence of two opposing factors. During the first 
quarter commodity prices continued to rise, confidence 
was growing and industry was making plans entailing 


the increased consumption of raw materials. The 
Government’s rearmament programme gave assurance of 
heavy and continuous demand for basic materials for 
some time to come. Iu America also conditions appeared 
to justify the expectation of a period of expanding busi- 
ness. in spite of the subsequent partial and, 1 hope, 
temporary setback, the overseas trade of your company 
has made progress in many directions. Development 
plans in China had to be postponed indefinitely. 

Japan is facing a great emergency, with the result that 
ordinary commercial activities are more or less sus- 
pended. Comprehensive import restrictions have been 
imposed and purchases from abroad are limited to bare 
necessities. ‘Lhe trade of your company in the market 
has inevitably suffered, but the diversion of Japanese 
factories from industrial to war purposes has diminished 
supplies available for export, so that Japanese competi- 
tion throughout the world has in most of our products 
fallen to negligible proportions. In many important 
markets increased sales of our products have followed at 
better prices. In the Near East, the industrialisation of 
Turkey has continued, and has, on the whole, brought 
about a larger demand for our products. Our Empire 
companies—Australia, Canada and South Africa—all 
prospered in 1937. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 

In considering this year’s profits, you will remember 
that the provision for the Central Obsolescence and 
Depreciation Fund has been raised from £1,000,000 to 
£1,500,000 ; that taxation liabilities have been increased, 
partly by the National Defence contribution; that pro- 
vision has been made for war losses; and that we have 
not brought into the profit and ioss account the stock 
dividend of Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia 
and New Zealand Ltd. Notwithstanding these provisions, 
the company’s net profit showed a further increase of 
£307,378, or 4 per cent. 

The annual appropriation for obsolescence has stood at 
£1,000,000 for some time. During the last four years we 
have expended over £13,000,000 upon new physical 
assets, apart from those we have acquired through the 
absorption of other companies, notably the Salt Union 
last year. Both directly and indirectly, therefore, the 
Central Obsolescence Fund is now responsible for the 
obsolescence risk on a larger volume of fixed plant and 
machinery. It was, therefore, essential to increase the 
annual provision. 

The board have again appropriated £1,500,000 to the 
general reserve, while the appropriation for the Workers’ 
Pension Fund, to cover the cost attributable to past 
service, was actuarily calculated at £172,000. After 
making these appropriations there is left £5,838,707, 
which with the £665,142 brought forward from last year, 
inakes a total of £6,503,849 available for dividend and 
carry-forward. A preference dividend of £1,663,512 was 
paid on the due dates, leaving a balance of £4,840,337. 
Out of the balance as stated above, the board recommend 
a final dividend of 514 per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
which with the 3 per cent. interim dividend already paid, 
makes a total dividend for the year of 8% per cent. on 
that stock. The ordinary dividend requires a sum of 
£4,284,158, which will leave £556,179 to be carried 
forward to 1938. 


INVESTMENT PoLicy 
Some comments have been made on the com- 
pany’s policy of keeping its marketable investments 
in Ordinary stocks of industrial companies at home and 
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abroad. When I.C.I. was formed it took over large 
blocks of such holdings from the merging companies. 
The past experience of those companies and the subse- 
quent experience of your company itself has, when regard 
is paid to the primary revenue test of annual yield and 
the secondary capital test of net profit on realisation, 
fully justified that policy. Nevertheless, we do not 
follow that course blindly but continually keep under 
review the current state of the investment markets and 
their future probabilities. 

These marketable investments form a reserve source 
for conversion into liquid resources as may be required 
by our capital expenditure programmes. When the 
company was formed, such investments amounted to 
£16% million, against an issued capital of £58 miflion. 
At the end of last year these investments had fallen to 
£74 million, while the issued capital is £74 million. In 
the meantime, we hold them as permanent investments, 
not lightly subject to change and, therefore, not as 
speculative counters. We know that their market values 
are subject to fluctuation, but, as we only draw on them 
from time to time, we have so far been able to do so 
when the sale has yielded us a net capital profit. The 
only exception concerns the German investments, and 
even of them we do not yet know the end. 


Capital PROFIT 

The proof of the pudding is in the cating. let me 
give you the facts. I shall speak in round figures and 
shall confine myself to the actual facts and exclude, for 
the sake of simplicity, all inter-company book-keeping 
transactions. When the company was formed it inherited 
from the merging companies marketable investments of 
a value at that time of £16% million. During the 11 
years ended last December, £13 million of these invest- 
ments, taken on the same basis of valuation, have been 
sold and a capital profit realised of £4,300,000. At the 
3lst December last we still held of these original acquisi- 
tions £3,500,000, again taken on the same basis of valua- 
tion, of which the market values at that date showed a 
depreciation on that original value of £600,000. Taken 
together, therefore, the result on original merger values 
of investments both sold and still held is a capital profit 
of £8,700,000. During the 11 years of the company’s 
existence we have in addition both bought and sold gilt- 
edged and marketable investments. The total purchases 
during this period amounted to £13 million and the total 
sales at cost value were £10 million, the greater part of 
which related to gilt-edged, leaving in our hands at the 
3Ist December last investments of a cost value of 
£3 million. 

On these sales there was a capital profit of £600,000, 
but on the investments still held at December 81 last 
there was a depreciation on the cost of £700,000, so 
leaving in respect of the post-merger investment trans- 
actions a net loss of £100,000. Summing up the whole of 
these investment transactions, we have therefore a net 
capital profit of £3,600,000. These capital profits have on 
no occasion been brought into the annual profit and loss 
account, but have all been used for capital purposes. 


RETURN ON INVESTMENTS 


Turning now to the rate of return on these investments, 
the average yield on those which were acquired from the 
founding companics on the inception of the merger is 
7 per cent. on the original merger values. On the post- 
merger marketable investments still held at December 31 
last, the average yield on the cost value has been 4 per 
cent. This lower rate of return is largely attributable 
to the very low rate of return on the German invest- 
ments by reason of the heavy sacrifice suffered on the 
conversion of dividends in marks into sterling. 

On the whole I am sure that these figures will convince 
stockholders that the board’s investment policy has not 
been unjustified by its results and that the suggestion 
that the stockholders have suffered in their dividends 
through losses on investments is entirely without 
foundation. 

During recent months a new factor has been introduced 
by the fundamental economic changes which are taking 
Place in the United States. 

Judgment of these and other factors is by no means 
easy and at present time your board is giving anxious 
consideration to the whole position. The Board’s duty, 


as they conceive it, is not to be influenced by day-to-day 
— but to follow the widest course over a period 
of years. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


You have been handed a consolidated balance sheet for 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, and all its sub- 
sidiaries other than three small companies referred to in 
the notes thereon. The total assets and liabilities of 125 
companies are included in that account. It was not 
possible this year to incorporate this statement in the 
Directors’ Annual Report, but in future the meeting will 
be held in May in order that this can be done. 

On the last page you will find an analysis on non- 
technical lines of the position disclosed. 

The total assets aggregate £1101%{ millions, including 
intangible assets of £15%4 millions. This latter item 
represents the book value of patents, processes, mineral 
rights, trade marks and goodwill, being the excess of the 
share purchase consideration over the value of net 
tangible assets of the various subsidiary companies less 
amount written off. This sum equals just over two years’ 
purchase of the net profits of the company for 1937. The 
liquid position is strong, for the current assets exceed the 
current liabilities by £1934 millions. 

The Obsolescence Reserves of £5% millions represent 
12 per cent. of the book value of the freehold buildings, 
plant and machinery. The total amount provided last 
year by way of appropriation to the Central Obsolescence 
Fund and sums charged in the trading accounts of the 
subsidiary companies which are not wholly owned is 
£1,643,000, or 3.5 per cent. of the aggregate book value 
of freehold buildings, plant and machinery. Investments 
in associated companies in Africa, Canada and else- 
where stand at £7% millions. In the opinion of your 
Board both these investments and the fixed asscts 
generally are valued on a very conservative basis. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1938 

After paying a tribute to the Company’s stafi and 
workers throughout the world, he went on to say : 

The profits of the company and indeed of British 
industry as a whole, have now been moving steadily 
upwards for five years. In almost every phase of British 
industrial activity the volume of production in 1937 was 
a record. In the nine chief manufacturing industries, 
production in 19387 as a whole showed an increase of no 
less than 38 per cent. over 1930. This high figure was 
largely caused by abnormally active conditions in the 
iron, steel and non-ferrous metal industries, the Board 
of Trade index for which reached the high increase of 
66 per cent. over 1930. 

Much of the future must depend on the United States. 
Despite its policy of political isolation, that country is 
still so important, both as an exporter of agricultural and 
industrial goods and as an importer of raw materials, 
that sound or unsound business conditions there are of 
major significance to the world as a whole. You will be 
aware of the precipitate decline of business there last 
autumn. It was quicker and steeper than on almost any 
previous occasion. Yet we remain firm believers in the 
resilience of the American economy and its latent power 
of recovery. When an upward movement does occur, it 
= no doubt be reflected in world and therefore British 
trade. 

Even if British industrial activity in 1938 shows some 
decline it does not follow that your company will be 
affected in the same measure as general business. Our 
interests are widespread, not only by products, but also 
by markets. Fortunately we tend to move downwards 
more slowly in a recession and to recover more quickly 
on an upward movement than industry at large. The 
improvement of processes and development of new 
materials and products that follow our research give us 
year by year a better jumping-off point. Moreover, 
during the past five or six years we have been, with your 
— conservative in our finance, for we have 
p — back into the business a substantial amount of 

rofits. 

. Your company was never in a sounder position. As 
trade currents have changed, as one source of demand 
has shrunk and another expanded, we have adjusted our 
manufacturing resources and values accordingly. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Your Investments 


FIRST THOUGHTS ON 
THE BUDGET 


IXPENCE on income tax, 1d. on oil and 2d. 
on tea are measures which give a Budget the 
reputation of being harsh. Yet of the margin of 
£120,000,000 between existing revenue and esti- 
mated expenditure for 1938-39, £90,000,000 is to 
be borrowed and only £30,000,000 to be raised by 
additional taxation. The City had lulled itself 
into the security of anticipating a colourless 
Budget, and first reactions to the Chancellor’s 
measures were concentrated in a sharp fall in 
prices. First thoughts on a Budget of importance 
are rarely correct, but for the investor the following 
points stand out. 


British Government stocks which already give 
under 3} per cent. gross appear too dear when tax 
is deducted at 5s. 6d. in the £ from this meagre 
return and also by reason of the additional borrow- 
ing to be launched this year of at least £90,000,000. 
Fixed interest securities of all kinds need some 
further adjustment to give a higher gross return, 
whatever measures the Treasury may take to 
support them. Second, it is apparent that with 
the .peak of armament expenditure to come next 
year, such shares as Vickers, Fairey Aviation, 
Hadfields, and Hawker Siddeley, besides a host 
of engineering companies, must still have attrac- 
tions. Third, it emerges that however sound a 
financial policy this country may attempt, a 
measure of inflation is in force and in the long run 
ordinary stocks and shares should be worth higher 
currency prices, 


1.C.1. ASSETS 


How enormous is the undertaking centred in the 
title Imperial Chemical Industries is shown by the 
first consolidated balance sheet of the group, 
which reveals ‘‘ fixed ’’ capital of £74,981,540 and 
liquid and working capital of £19,845,288, making 
£94,826,828 in all Lord McGowan, the Chair- 
man, was by no means full of unqualified optimism 
at the meeting when speaking of the trade outlook, 
but he emphasised that I.C.I.’s prosperity was 

_tied up with peace and reassured stockholders that 
the position of the group had never been so strong 
as at present. He also made interesting defence 
of the Board’s investment policy. I.C.I. holds 
large blocks of ordinary industrial stocks and 
shares and the Chairman vigorously pointed out 
that the policy had paid them both from the stand- 
point of income and of profits on realisation. 
Yield on the £1 units at 31s. 3d. is still well over 
5 per cent. and further recovery appears probable. 


Ever READY 


Owing to the fierce state of competition in the 
electrical trades, particularly the battery manufac- 
turing section, the market has always allowed a 
generous yield on Ever Ready (Great Britain) 
shares, is company has steadily increased 


profits and dividend by increasing its efficiency 
and preventing such competition from taking 
effect. Now profits of £531,575 are announced for 
the year just ended, as against £527,333 for 1936- 
37. But though the 35 per cent. dividend is 
repeated on larger capital, no bonus is forth- 
coming, whereas 10 per cent. bonus was declared 
a year ago. The directors have made this decision 
in view of disturbed world conditions. The 5s. 
shares dropped to 23s. 6d. and, even without the 
bonus, they give the investor nearly 7} per cent. 


Two Motor SHARES 


By a coincidence, the dividends of Morris 
Motors, Ltd. and Ford Motor Company were 
announced on the same day and, whereas Morris 
were able to maintain their 45 per cent. payment on 
the 5s. stock units, Ford Motor reduced their divi- 
dend from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent. The £1 units 
of Ford Motor Co. stand at around 19s. 6d., yield- 
ing rather more than 5 per cent., and in view of 
ihe company’s interests in Europe, including that 
in the Ford Motor Iberica company, the yield does 
not appear unduly generous. Morris Motors, on 
the other hand, earned their dividend with a large 
margin last year, and the strong financial position 
is unlikely to be impaired by interests abroad, since 
they are mainly in the Empire. Morris 5s. units 
were marketed in somewhat strange conditions, and 
the price was promptly rushed up to 438s. 9d., a 
level which has not since been reached since the 
shares first came into the public’s hands in 1936. 
They are now only 3ls., having been considerably 
lower, and the 7} per cent. return justifies a 
higher price. 


PuHitip Hitt & PARTNERS 


Chief interest in the report of Philip Hill and 
Partners, Ltd., the issuing and finance house, for 
the year ended March 31, attaches to the strong 
capital position disclosed despite depression of 
security markets at the date of the balance-sheet. 
Aggregate book value of investments is exceeded 
by their market valuation by some £200,000, and 
the 5s. shares at 15s. 6d. are made to appear attrac- 
tive both as regards capital and income. The 
latter amounted to £362,914, after heavy taxation 
provision, and the dividend was made up to 25 
per cent. for the year. Yield on the shares at this 
price is over 8 per cent. 


Mopper. B. REecorRD 


At last week’s meeting in Johannesburg of 
Modderfontein B. Gold Mines Dr. Hans Pirow, 
the Chairman, had to report a record tonnage 
milled in 1937, mine profit showing little change 
on the year. Important reductions in working 
costs are enabling the company to mill a large 
tonnage of low-grade ore, considerably lengthen- 
ing the ‘‘ life’? of the mine. Modder. B. is a 
thirty-year-old company which has been a fine 
dividend payer. Payments for 1937 totalled 50 
per cent. and, on this basis, the 5s. shares at 15s. 
are an attractive proposition, yielding over 16 per 
cent., from which allowance for amortisation has 
to be made. 
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Letters to the Editor 


GERMANY AND SPAIN 


Sir,—The Anglo-Italian pact, so successfully 
concluded through the efforts of Mr. Chamberlain, 
may be presumed to have solved for Great Britain 
the perpetuation of an unfriendly Italian influence 
in Spain. The next problem, however—and one 
which also faces Italy—is the extent to which Ger- 
many will dominate the country in the event of 
Franco’s victory. 


Italy was openly proud of the part her 
volunteers have taken on the Spanish war- 
front. Little, however, has been heard of the 
German intervention—from Germany. It is 
known, however, that almost every strategic post— 
control of international resources, fortifications, 
aerodromes, ne ae of the Nationalist Army, etc. 
—is in the hands of Germany. Also the powerful 
Phalangist movement is controlled by Nazi propa- 
ganda, as is shown by the fact that the indigenous 
Carlist movement has been practically suppressed. 


These matters, coupled with the fact that the 
Spanish people are and always have been friendly 
disposed towards Germany, do not augur favour- 
ably for British security, owing to the vital 
strategic importance of the Iberian Peninsula. 


That the Germans mean business is indicated by 
the fact that more than ten modern aerodromes 
with underground hangars have been constructed 
in the Basque country, conveniently near the 
French frontier; while strong fortifications have 
been, and are still being, established along the 
Pyrenees. These cannot be considered as neces- 
sary for the present war, since peace conditions 
have existed in this part of the Peninsula for many 
months. 


The Basque ports of Bilbao and Pasajes are also 
in the hands of the Germans. A glance at the map 
of Europe will show their value—as submarine 
bases—for menacing British sea communications 
even in the English Channel, not to mention Gib- 
raltar. The irony of the position is that the 
Basque country, which under German compulsion 
may become a menace to the security of Britain 
and France, has a long tradition of friendship with 
this country, and came to our aid in the last war. 


V. R. H. Austin. 
69, Marylebone High-street, W.1. 


THE EGYPTIAN ELECTIONS 


Sir,—May I—an Egyptian—thank you for your 
fair comment on the Egyptian situation in your 
issue of the 9th instant. Nothing but the indigna- 
tion of the Egyptian people against the attitude of 
Nahas Pasha and Makram Pasha towards our 
beloved King Farouk would have reduced the 
Nahasites to their present position in the Egyptian 
General Election. 

Kyriakos MIKHAIL, 


79, Buckingham Palace-road, 
London, 


THE ART WAR 


Sir,—Mr. Augustus John, on behalf of Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis, has declared war against that 
ancient, but not particularly august institution, the 
Royal Academy; and, as might be expected, the 
war is being carried on furiously in the daily Press.. 


‘The Royal Academy is bound to suffer from the 
assaults upon it from such formidable foes. But it 
will lick its wounds and carry on as it has done 
before when similarly assailed. 


After all, if one has long ceased to expect the 
highest and best in artistic taste from the Academy 
selectors, somebody has to do the work of selection, 
and it is human to err. If the taste of the Royal 
Academy is ever to improve, reform must come 
from within and not from without. For that reason 
it is sincerely to be regretted that artists of the 
quality and reputation of Messrs. John and Sickert 
should cut themselves adrift from the institution 
instead of seeking by influence exerted from within 
its membership to raise the standards of Academy 
taste in art. 


I write, not as an artist, but as a layman who, 
in visiting the annual Academy exhibitions of art, 
has often been moved to the thought that the per- 
petrators of some of the pictures selected for 
hanging were fully deserving of a similar fate. 


E. St. J. BLENKINSOP. 
Finchley-road, N.W. 


COMPANY MEETING 
MODDERFONTEIN “B” GOLD MINES 
Record Output 


Dr. Hans Pirow’s Speech 


HE annual meeting of the Modderfontein “ B’’ Gold 
Mines, Limited, was held on the 2Ist inst. in 
Johannesburg. 


Dr. Hans Pirow, the chairman, said that operations 
had proceeded normally throughout 19387. The tonnage 
milled had increased by 25,000 tons to a new high record 
level. The mine profit worked out about the same as in 
1936. 

Development footage had totalled 20,280 ft., of which 
18,663 ft., had been accomplished on the main Reef Leader 
and 1,617 ft. on the Bird Reef. The results on Bird Reef 
had given such consistently poor values that work had 
been stopped in May. The Main Reef Leader develop- 
ment on the other hand had continued to give results 
which must be regarded as satisfactory when it was 
remembered that the work was confined to sub-division 
of blocks of doubtful value and of small faulted areas. 


LARGER ORE RESERVES 


It was, therefore, gratifying that the available ore 
reserve at the end of the year was 102,050 tons more than 
it was at the end of 1936, and that the width and value 
of the reserve was fractionally higher. 

Low working costs had made it possible to mine 179,124 
tons profitably from upper leaders of an average value of 
2.2dwt., and unless conditions changed for the worse 
there was every reason to believe that further substantial 
tonnage would be obtained from that source for several 
years to come. 

There was every indication that the current year’s 
results would be as satisfactory as those of 1987. 


The reports and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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Episodes of the Month 
Who Keepeth His Goods in Peace? 
CoLoneL Str Bryan, K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Italian and Other Intervention in Spain 
ComMmenDATORE VILLARI 


TO 


America’s Two Voices ANGLO-AMERICAN 
General Election in South Africa VERNON A. BARBER 
The Plot That Failed AvuGUR 
Waste Not, Want Not T. Kerr RitcHie 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Speech 
Two Great School Matches Hon. Rosert Lyttrerton 
May Day in the ’Eighties Miss Firora THompson 


Queen Victoria’s Coronation Miss A. E. Hewerr 
Poem: Come Child Howarp Newsy 
About Fruit-Growing RayMonp WHELER 
Scottish Notes THEAGES 
Poem: The Tree P. CaLver 
Sport F. G. 


A Rain Guide for the British Islands 
Tue Lorp DunBoyNe 
Correspondence 
Books New and Old: 
Why? Whence? Whither? Tue Hon. Lapy Maxse 


cree (Book Post), 2d. (Canada), 1id. PRICE 2s. 6d. 
PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETORS AT 


35, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


BE or 


NOT TO BE 


Modern Attacks on the Sanctity of 


Human Life 
by 


DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT 


Mrs. Dudley Short renders a service to 
the community in stating clearly and 


most forcibly to-day’s problem. Is life 
to be treated as sacred? Whether in 
ignorance or from other motives if is 
being attacked. All speakers will 
welcome a pamphlet from which they 
can draw cogent arguments and leave 
them in the hands of the thoughtful. 


Price 3d. 


Published by 


LEAGUE OF NATIONAL LIFE 
53, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


i CIRCUS, 5 mins.—SERVICE 
HOTELS LATLETS, Meals optional. Room & 
Breakiact from 30/-. Running water all 
rooms.—Miss Wild, 10, Colosseum 


with H. & C. runnigg water; excellent Portland Rise, Finsbury Park, nS. 


Cuisine. Ideal for permanent_ residence. Up-to-date in every respect. eekly 35/- 

New dance floor; lounges. 50/-. Reduction sharing. tennis, 
Terms : Bedroom, Breakfast & Dinner, from ping-pong, cards, dance-ban Reduce 
£2 to 2} gns. per week; Bedroom & break- Gerage rates. Parking ground free. =, 
fast, 6/6 per day, or from 30/- weekly. trams, buses City and West End. Sen 


for brochure. Stamford Hill 
Resident Proprietors. Stamford Hill “S18. rily furnished, fully cerviesd, Flatlets 


TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service Booms. 


Flatlets. Every convenience. Meals ESIDENTI 
Tel. : : "0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2._ W.2. YDE, PARK, 


Divan room with hot & cold water, newly 
ED-SITTING ROOMS — 26, Upper ' 


Breakiast 35/- per week. H. & C, — in USSELL Ss UARE. Cl vedon House, 
all rooms. International. Mus. 2 and Upper ‘Bedtord PL, W. C. 
OTHERINGAY,” 17. Gordon Street partial 2 ens. Bed, bath, 


in rooms. Mrs. Lacey. OUTH KENSINGTON-—at 
Tel.: Euston 3356. Ten Harrington Gardens. Tel.: Fla 


8701. Attractive furnished flatlets; every 
eas | morel. 69, Gower Street, W.C.1. comfort and convenience. Meals optional. 
B. 6/6; 2 guineas per week. 


C. water in, all rooms. AVISTOCK CLUB. — 37-40, Tavistock 
The Misses Evans.” Phone: square, W.C. : 82 Gentlemen 
Museum 5761. Members. Room -_ kft. 82/6 to 45/-. 


Full Board 23 gns. at Country 
EWLANDS HOTELS—(opposite Russell Members 6/6 me night. all rooms. 
9p Bedrooms, Quiet and central 
rooms, H. wa 
R. & B. from per day; seduction W. 1. “Beauti 
weekly, Telephone: Terminus 5480. very central. Bed and Bkisst’ irom 6/8 


AT 45 (PADD. 3961) & 43 (PADD. e004), Pugning water in all rooms. Prop, : Misses 

ORFOLK SQUARE, HYDE PARK, 

W.2.—DIVAN BOOMS. in quiet square; EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 
newly decorated; all modern couvenssnees House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 
service. Bed and Breakfast, from 30/- Nicely situated, with garden, near — 
£3 3/-; some private baths. One -< B and shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet 
from bus, Tube, and Paddington Station.— and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Resident owners. Winter Terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Family’ = Commercial 
pecial Winter terms from S. per wee! 
Golf, boating, fishing, 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pena., 
from 6 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/- Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


OLKESTONE. ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 


3 mins. to Sea an AN liff Hall. Excel- 
table. large but everything of 
the best.’’—3-4 gn inter, 2 gns.—Prop., 


Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 


ERTH, Scotland. Hotel. Bed., 

1 c., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from Lun.. 8/6; Tes, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ERVICE Pan mg want 2 men friends as 

perm ests. Charming res., lovely 

ales h shooting. Mod. terms. 
lanfechain, Mon. 


: Air League of the British Em Bugis 
demands parity, as Britain’s standard 
of air strength prociaims its faith in air 
defence. If these are your views, become a 
member and help the work along. Write 
Sec.-General, 2092, Maxwell House, Arundel- 
street, London, W.C.2. 


10) aS furnished, Tudor Cottage, Sussex, 
bedrooms (7 8), 2 sitting rooms, 
in sanitation, independent boiler. 
calor gas for coo amps, pump water. 
10 acres ground indladine orchard, veg. 
pad flower Very secluded, macy 
and riding 4 miles, 10 
x 103, SaTURDAY Office, 
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